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Four experiments were conducted to exanine the 
effects of varioQS processing instructions on the rate of false 
recognition. The continuous single-itea procedure was used, and false 
recognitions of four types were exasined: synony»s# antonyms, 
nonsenantic associates, and hosonyss. The instructions encouraged 
subjects to think of associates, usages (features) , iuages, or 
rhyaes. The only differences between the experiaents were 
presentation rate and specific instructions included. Only the fourth 
experiment produced a statistically signficant instructions effect, 
with features, images, and rhymes instructions reducing false 
recognitions, of all types, and associates producing slightly more. 
The inconsistency of the effects over the four studies^ however, 
suggests that a cautious interpretation is warranted. (Author) 
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Four experiirents were conducted to exaoinc tho effects of various 
processing instructions on the rate of false recognition- The 
continuous single-itcrr procedure was used, and false recognitions 
of four typ^s were examined: synonyms, antonyms, nonseniatic 
associates, and homonyms- The instructions encouraged Ss to 
think of associates, usages (features), images, or rhymes. The 
only differences between the experiirents were presentation rate 
and specific instructions included- Only the fourth experiment 
produced a statistically significant instructions effect, with 
features, images, and rhymes instructions reducing false 
recognitions, of all types, and associates producing slightly 
more- The inconsistency of the effects over the four studies, 
however, suggests that a cautious interpretation is warranted. 
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Tho fct^sent rosearch involves the coccgniticn procedure 
where Ss ffust identify each word in a test list as "new" or *»old" 
in tt»rrs of whether it was fresented in a piior phase ot earlier 
in the current list^ False reco<^nit icns are said to have 
occurred when 5 incorrectly identities a new word as previously 
presented cnnderwood, 1965) • fcben the word falsely recoqnized is 
related in some way tc a word actually shewn ^€fore, e.g., JUMP — 
LEAP, this is generally taVen as evidence that 5 initially 
encoded the overlapping attributes. A question of theoretical 
interest is whcti:er all such false recoqnitiors are due to 
associative networks or tc teature-tagging instead (e.g., 
Grossman € Eagle, 1S70). 

One approach to manipulating ^s' likellhocd of processing 
particular features involves instructing Ss to utilize certain 
encoding strategies. For example. Hall (1969) observed that 
instructions to think of wcrd associates increased the rate of 
false recognitions for word associatrs. However, Hall and Pierce 
(1972) found that such instructions reduced false recognitions, 
for both word associates and rhyaies. Cramer (1972) observed that 
"age-apprcpr iate" instructions reduced phonemic and semantic 
false recognitions for first and fifth graders. Relative to 
their learning (control) group, Elias and Perfetti (1973) 
observed that instructions to think of synonyffs or associates 
generally reduced false recognitions, while thinking of rhymes 
increased most false recognitions. While these experiments 
involved separate study and test phases with single-item 
presentation in both phases, such strategies have been found to 
improve recognition perfottBance when the test phase involves 
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tnul t trm prf»SGrita t ion (e.g., Cecffak, Schnorr, Buschkf?, i> 
Atkinson, 1970; Liqht F, Selhcrst, 1971). 

Hott*^vcr, no studies seem to have varied inKtcucticns in tho 
oriqinal ccrt^nuoug single-itois paradlgir. It appeared initially 
that tho c^xtennion would be straight- forward , over a yoar ago 
whpn we beqan this scries of experisents, and in the interiir somt 
f f the studies cited above appeared tc keep this hope alive. 
Howt»vp»r, cur success has been limited, and our colleagues have 
now suggested wo stop depleting the subject pool! 

Expecitoent I 

The first experiment was conducted as a test of processing 
strategies in continuous single-iteaa recognition meaory* The 
theoretical alternatives of ; aplicit-associati ve-respcnses versus 
feature-tagging indicated that strategies emphasizing these 
activities should be studied first. Furthermore, since these 
strateqieF might be expected to be differentially effective for 
specific intralist relationships, the type of possible false 
recogniticn was dlso varied- 

The list cont^'ined 6 cases of synonymity, 6 cases of 
£intonyn»ity , and 6 ';ases of associations without obvious semantic 
connection; these three types were equated ir terms of average 
associativ.? strength. The range of associative strength was from 
a probability of 0.?0 tc C.82, and certain analyses involved 
pooling 2 items from each seirantic type into high, fBedium, and 
low assjociative strength groupings. In addition, 6 cases of 
homonymity were included; while associative relationships could 
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not be checked in the rcrnis foe these, thece appeared to be 
nlniBtal ccnnections. 

Each critical stinulUF was cepeated once, at a lag ot 
approximately 12 itp»s- The experlnif»ntal (F) words followed the 
repetition o£ the critical stimulus at a lag ot about 25 items- 
The» control 1^) words^ iwioediatGly preccdc^d the E words half of 
the tire, and followed their half of the tiae. The C words were 
chosen so as to approximately match the E word in teems of such 
attributes as frequency, number of syllables, judged 
concretenf ss, etc. Filler items were added to the list for a 
total of items. The first four items were fillers, and one- 

third of the fillers were repeated once, and ^another third were 
repeated twice, 
£roc£du£e 

The list was pressented visually at a 5-second rate to a 
large group. This rate seemed about as fast as Ss could look up 
and down to mark their answer sheets. The special instructions 
were impleirented via cover sheets, and an example was given in 
each case. one-third of the 60 Ss were instructed to think of 
associates to each item, and one-third were told to think of 
brief definitiors fcr different usages (dictionary meanings) of 
each wore". In the latter case, the word "features" was not 
explicitly used. The remaining 5s received no special 
instructions. » 
jRgsuljtg 

The results were analyzed in an Instructions (none, 
associates, features) X Type (synonym, antonym, homonym, 
associate) X Hori (E, C) analysis of variance. Figure 1 presents 
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the aver<itjc number of false cecoqnit.ions by instruct-ions (niaxinjum 
« 2U) , There was a marcjinally significant effect du«? to 
strategies, as thinkinq of associates rtduc€=d thc» false 
recoqniticr rate [F (2,57) « 2,U5, £ < .10], hut there was no 
Tnstructiors X Word interaction XI < '^1* ^^Y other 

interactions in.olvinq instructions [ Fs < 1 3- Of course, the 
overall F/C word difference was quite sitjnif icant (1»57) « 

26.81, £ < .OOU 1 

Figure 2 shows the average false recognitions by type of 
relationship {ffiaxiinum = 6). There was a significant types main 
effect 11 (3,171) » 2.ao, £ < .05], which seeroed to reflect the 
slightly higher rate with nonseroatlc associates. However, the 
Type X Word (E/C) interaction WdS not significant fF < 1 ]. 

Figure 2 also presents the average ruinh<*r of false 
recogniticns hv associative strength, excluding hoinonyirs. 
Substituting strength as a factor in place cf Type in the 
analysis revealed a significant strength »ain effect [F (2,11U) = 
^•05, 2 < -CS], as there were icore false recognitions for the 
strong associates ccwpared tc the weak and inter fuediate ones. 
However, there was no interaction with cither instructions [F 
(2,57) = 1.U3] or E/C word {f < 1]. 



Insert Figures 1 2 about here 



Discussion 

The results of this first exp€riinert. "were encouraging", 
while the instructions effect was only marginally significant, it 
did appear that the associates strategy right reduce false 
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reroqnit ion.«. Tt occurred to us that the inttoducticn ot 
inntruct icrs via the covoc sheet technique iright have left somn 
sub^GctF vit-hout complotp urdprstandinq of the str.irtqy* Thf 
instructicrc and examples Eeeircd quite clcac, but w#» decided to 
replic^tfr* tht? t^xroritnent tunring §s individually. 

Experiipent II 

Tht- ssicond experiirent was a replication of ths first, usinq 
the .same' lifc't, with thp followinq procedural changes. The 60 Ss 
were run individually, usinq the same instructions and examples 
as before. Tn thie, case, thp responded by pressing either the 
left ot right side ot the split-screen module ot a Lehlqh Valley 
Hunan Test Systen'.s Since this mode of responding did not involve 
looking uf and down to irark answer sheets, we reduced the 
presentation rate to 3 sec. per item. 
Results 

The Instructions X Semantic Type X Word (E/C) analysis again 
revealed a warginally significant instructions irain effect [F 
(2,S7) = 2.81, £ < -10]. fts Figure 3 shows, however, the 
associates strategy now produced fsore rather than fewer false 
recogniticns ! As before, therf were nc interactions with 
instructicnf [Fs < 1.59], 

Fiqure 4 presents the false recognitions hy semantic typo 
and associative strength. There was no main effect for semantic 
types fF 1?,171) « 1.85], but the Types X Kord (E/C) interaction 
was significant fF (3,171) = 3.82, £ < .C25]. This interaction 
.seemed tc reflect the smaller difference between E and C words 
for antonyirs. 
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The <in,»1ysii« by associative strenqtb rpvtaltd a siijnlficant 
strength main offset <»s b«tore [£ (2,nK) = J, 9a, £ < .05], hut 
no interact ionsi with associative' strength. 



Insprt Figurc»s 1 R a ,ut hrrF 



jDis£us2ion 

The results of the seccnd experiment "were puzzliny".* 
Whereas there had been a tendency in Experiment I for the 
associate? strategy to reduce false recognitions, in Experiment 
TI the opfosite was true. Ecth results were present only at 
marginal levels of significance, and thus the "discrepancy" may 
55ignify rcthing. 

Experiisent ITT 

Although the change in presentation rate war incidental, in 
view of the change in the results, we decided tc examine this 
factor further. Subjects tright certainly be lesE able to utilize 
their strategies at ircre rapid rates. The third experiment added 
a moro specific strategy, a group told to think of images for the 
words, but otherwise sisply replicated the first two experiments 
at two difteroni presentaticn rates. Sixty-eight Ss were run at 
a "^-sec. rate of presentation, and 68 at a 6-sec. rate. other 
procedures were comparable to the previous studies, with the Ss 
run in large groups. 
Results 

The analysis of false positive responses hy sewantic types 
revealed no wain eftect of instructions nor any interactions with 
intjtructicns [Fs < 1 ]. As Figure 5 shows, there was a main 



♦>ftoct diif to rafc fF (1,128) » 1.C6, £ < .10], but rate did not 
interact vith inrtructions tl < 11« 

Fiqu; «• 6 showF. thp fals€» pOEitiv«»E ^y ppirantic type. Thr 
word (E/C) irair eftcct was significant as before fE (1#128) » 
£ < -001% and thif factor intc^racted with both rate fF 
(1,12P) « 3.11, £ < .101 and semantic type fff^rlf**) ' £ < 

.0011. The interaction with rate reflects isfrovesnent at the 
slower rate primarily on the E words, rather than the C wcrda, 
Thp intetacticn with type again seeired to indicate the smaller 
diftercnce letwern E and C wcrds for antcnyiPS. 

Figure 7 ptcsents the aralysis by associative stren'^th- The 
irain effect of associative strength was significant [£(2,256) = 
10,03, E < .001], as both the strongest and weakest associates 
produced sctrewhat i^ore false positives. However, the Strength X 
word (K/C) interaction was not significant < 1], nor were the 
Strength X Pate or Strength X Rate X Word interactions f fs < 

1.49]. 



Insert Figures 5, 6, 7 about here 



pjLst^ussjLop 

The third experiment did net indicate a sirople resolution in 
terfpH of rate of presentation. The strategy effects were quite 
small, even at the slower rate. The added group, Iffages, was not 
notably different from the others. Several possible 
interpretations seemed feasible at this point, tut we decided to 
tiry one mere experiniert. 
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Ex{;cciffGnt IV 

The previous studies had all used encodinq strriteqics which 
basically cmphasU^'d somantic ccntrnt (fxccpt tec perhaps the 
i»,ncr, Ftrateqy). It seemed pORSifcl^ ^^^^ absence of effects 

iRiqht br duf to the underlyirq hopogepeity o£ the strategics, 
coupled *.ith the fact that Ss in the crntrcl group probably were 
emphdsizirg mearing as woll. Thus wc concucted the saase basic 
oxperifflfnt at a e-sec. rate of presentation, with an additional 
group which was told to think of similar sounding words or 
rhyires. It seemed that this might correspond to a "shallower" 
encoding (CraiK B Lockhart, 1972), and that this group might show 
generally fewer s. jrantic false recognitions, with especially high 
hoironym false recognitions. Except for the addition of this 
group. Experiment IV essentially replicated the 6-sec- part of 
Experiment III with 100 new subjects- 
JResuJLts 

The Instructions X Type X Word (E/C) analysis of false 
positives revealed a significant main effect due to instructions 
CI (U,95) = '*.07, £ < .005 ]. Figure fi shows that the associates 
group was a little worse than the control, while all other 
instructicns were bettor than the control group. Howevar, there 
were no interactions with instructions C£s < 1.10], including no 
evidence that the rhymes group made more false positives cn the 
homonyms. 

The false positives by semantic type are shewn in Figure 9. 
Although i?ynonyms appeared tc produce a few more false positivns, 
the main effect of semantic type was not significant [F (3,285) - 

o iO 
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l.ni, nor fcds tho Typo % Woc«l (E/C) interaction r| C^#2H«S) * 
2.01]. 

Fiqute 10 shows the nuffter ot lalsc positivrF by associative 
str«»nqth. Thr stronqth train ottoct significant f£ (7,19C) = 
5..1H, j» < .C25% t*-- tho hii^h profcatillty associates produc*!<l more 
false poRitiv#»F than the jnodctate and lew probability associates. 
Thoro ¥(t€ no interactions involving associative strength, 
howovfr, including the Strcrqth X Word (E/C) interaction [F 



Insert Figur«?£ fi, 9, 10 about here 



C lsc u sslo ii 

Experiment IV provided no real resolution of the problea. 
Though thF strategies wain effect did reach significance in this 
study, the pattern of results was not consistent with the earlier 
studies. For example, the associates groups in Experiments III 
and IV shew both facilitation (Figure S) and interference (Figure 
B) at the fame rate of presentation. The rhymes group did not 
add anythiry nt.w to the overall picture. Actually, closer 
inspection of th«* results of Experiments I-III also reveals that 
the application of a "depth of encoding" analysis might be 
unproductive; e.g., the absence of a difference between hoBionyms 
and the otter types with semantic strategics. 

GENEFAL DISCCSSION 

Sumirariziny the present empirical results is not «asy. The 
effect of instructions on false recognitions in continuouc 
sinqle-itctr recognition is hardly clarified by this series of 
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studi*'.^!. It may veil he that th<» phencn^cncn in c:u«»stacn occurred 
at such a low r.itc (iM^ver qrrater than 2S*, usually arcund 
that in.structions rttfcts w«»i:e bouTid tc ho limited (a »'noor" 
rffort).' yot the critical FroM«=ff here seems not the JLevel oC 
siqnif icarcf , hut thr atsenc* ot a consistent Mtrgia ov«r all 
lour oxpcriirorts ir ti^rws ot the jdirectisjDE ot the eftocts. 
Howevt-r, thf-re are two differences hetween the present procedures 
ana the separate study-test phase me thodoldjy on the one hand and 
the irultirlf-it. presentation procedure on the ether hand which 
may te itnj-c t-int also# 

First, the laq between critical stiiruli and the E words is 
qenerally n.jch ioryer in the two-phase studies than it was here. 
Perhaps tcsiporal lag haf an important eff«=ct here, with 
confusions and thus the effect of strategics increasing with lag. 
That inay he the reason that the strategies began to show 
facilitation at the slow rate in Expcriir^nt 111, tut note that 
The 6-sec. conditions in Experiment III produced different 
effects ir Fxperiment IV. 

secondly, the trultiple-iteai procedure forces 5 to attend to 
distinquiFhing features of each grouping (e.g., Euschko fi lenon, 
1969, but see Bruder 6 Silverinan, 1972) , whereas that is not 
required with 'he single-itesn procedure. It has teen argued that 
thif=; is the critical factor in irul tiple-item recognition (e.g., 
Kausler, 1€7a) , and it would seem less involved in singl—iteei 
reccqniticf procedures. That is, 5 is not nomally induced to 
attend to specific features in the Eingle-item procedure, and 
apparently instructions siirply will not substitute as effectively 
an the presence of a coRiparisor item. 
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FCCTNOTES 



2. 



3. 



The authors would like to acknowledge the encourageraent of 
Donald Kausler, which kept this series of cxperiaents going 
after Experiment II, and even after Expcriaent III; however, 
nothing seems sufficient to warrant ExperiiBcnt V! 

This neutral baseline seeis advisable, though several 
studies have assuwed that instructions to "just repeat" the 
word will suffice. It seeas possible that the instructions 
to just repeat might actually interfere, producing an 
artificially low baseline group- 
In addition, S stated a number from 1 to 5 to indicate his 
degree of confidence. These data, and response latencies, 
were analyzed also, and revealed little not apparent in the 
yes/no data. Thus they will not be reported here. 

As it turned out, running the ^s individually simply 
resulted in larger error variance, and not a wore 
significant instructions effect. In both experiaents the 
were asked to rate the effectiveness of the strategies after 
the last item, on a scale froB 1 to 7, and there were no 
apparent differences between the two studies on this point. 
Thus the group procedure was used in the remaining 
experiments for efficiency. 
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Footnotes, continued 

5. Tho weak eftect of instructions on false recognitionF was 
also mirrored in the hit-rate data. For the items actually 
ropcatcd in the test list, the aain effects of instructions 
never exceeded the £ < -10 level, although the instructions 
usually improved hit rate slight iy. In this case, since the 
hit rates were so high, i.e., ':*2-97^ across conditions in 
the various studies, perhaps a "ceiling eftect" is present. 
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FIGURE CAPTIONS 

Figure 1. Average number of false positives for experiniental and 

control vords by instruction condition in Expetiaaent 1. 
Figure 2. Average number of false positives for experimental and 

control words by semantic type (top) and associative 

strength (bottoip) in Exferiment I- 
Figure 3- Average number of false positives for experimental and 

control words by instruction condition in Experiment IT. 
Figure U. Average number of false positives for experimental and 

control words by semantic type (top) and associative 

strergth (bottom) in Experiment II. 
Figure 5, Average nuirber of false positives for experimental and 

control words by instruction condition at each presentation 

rate in Experiment Ill- 
Figure 6. Average number of false positives for experimental and 

contrcl words by semantic type at each presentation rate in 

Experiment III. 

Figure 7. Average number of false positives for experimental and 

contrcl words by associative strength at each presentation 

rate in Experiment Ill- 
Figure fi. Average number of false positives for experimental and 

contrcl words by instruction condition in Experiment IV. 
Figure 9, Average number of false positives for experimental and 

contrcl words by semantic type in Experiment IV. 
Figure 1C. Average number of false positives for experimental 

and control words by associative strength in Experiment TV. 
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